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began to be felt in the upper countries, they broadened
the course by the addition of classic literature and Hebrew,
and the schools soon became recognized centers of human-
ism. The pupils trained there strengthened the new"
learning as teachers in the universities and schools.
Outstanding educators like Wessel (1420-1489), Agricola
(1443-1485), Reuchlin (1455-
1522), and Wimpfeling (1450-
1528), lectured upon the classics
and Hebrew, wrote textbooks
upon grammar and treatises
upon education, and held that
all learning is vain which does
not lead to the advancement
of mankind.

Among these Hieronymian
humanists no other had as
great an influence as Desiderius
Erasmus (1467-1531). While
bitterly opposed to the corrup-
tion and obscurantism of ecclesiastics, he believed that
the remedy lay, not in a division of the Church, but in
the study of the classics and the Church Fathers, and-
in the general removal of ignorance. Accordingly, to ad-
vance education, Erasmus (Fig. 21) assisted in the prepa-
ration of Latin and Greek grammars, produced textbooks,
on Latin composition and conversation, wrote tresses
on the New Testament and the Church Fathers, _and
composed satires in Latin to reform the abuses and foibles
of his times. The most famous of his satires was the
Dialogue on Ciceronianism, in which he ridiculed the nar-
rower tendencies of humanism. He also made a direct-
contribution to educational theory in his Latin treatises

FIG. 21.   Desiderius Erasr^118-
Portrait by Holbein in the Lou^re-